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THE INTERNATIONAL TRADER 



FOR A SUCCESSFUL CAREER IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE 



Leam about importing and exporting from experienced traders, bankers and freight-forwarders. This 
series ol ten 3-hour evening seminars is given in English. 

SUBJECTS: Identifying a product/market/client, product sourcing, transportation, pricing, 
negotiation, international documentation and collections, financing, risk management, trader/client 
relations 

Tradeis are at the crossroads of supply and demand on the international market and negotiate 
transactions all the time 

COME FIND OUT HOW IT'S DONE! 

CERTIFICATES issued by the Ministère des Affaires Internationales 
H6t«l Plaza — Howard Johnson 
475, Sherbrooko Street Waat, Montreal 

From Feb. 18 to March 31, 1992. Tuesday & Thursday - 6:30 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. 
FEES: $450.00 + GST (incl. manuals) income tax deductible in Quebec. 

No pre-requisites. Limited participation. First come first serve. 

Call now to reserve an option on your international career. 

Quoboc Association of Export Trading Housas (AMCEQ) 

Phone:514-286-1042 Fax:514-848-9003 

Co cou-sesl ajss d-sponiDto on Irança s 



TENNIS 
SQUASH 



Student Membership: 

$40.00 - season - until Aug. 31,1 992 

Reservations: 

By phone on the same day only with Credit Card. 
Rates listed below. ( NOTE : Reservations made in 
person 10 minutes before the beginning of the 
period will be charged the hourly rate of $11.00 
per court.) 

Schedule & Fees: 



TENNIS SQUASH 

Monday to 7:00am to 9:00am $16/hour 7:00am to 10:45am SlO/period 

Thursday 2:00pm to 4:00pm $18/hour 1:45pm to 4:45pm SlO/period 

’ 10:00pm to closing S16/hour 9:15pm to closing SlO/period 

Friday 7:00am to 900 a m $16/hour 7:00am to 10:45am SlO/period 

2:00pm to 5:00pm $18/hour 1:45pm to 4:45pm SlO/period 

5:00pm to 9:30pm $27/hour 9:15pm to closing SlO/period 

10:00pm S18/hour 
toclosingC*) 

Saturday 6:00pm to 900pm $1 8/hour 4:00pm to closing SlO/period 
g 9:00pm to closing $16/hour 

Sunday 

** Depending on availability, please phone us. 



Guests: 

Tennis: $8 per person* 

u 

Squash: $4 per person* |"bÔui. métropolitain 
*plus applicable court fee 
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CENTRE MEDICAL 



du Collège 

• Check-up • Prevention 

• Screenings • Specialists' consultations 

• Gynecology & • Psychological 

family planning evaluations 

• Meningitis shots now available 



PLACE ALEXIS NIHON, WESTMOUNT 

Maisonneuve Entrance 

(514) 937-9070 

Six days a week with or without appointment 



Nothing 
but Luxury 
and 



DUMHIES 



Where Vinyl 
is Still Alive 




10% Student Discount with I.D. 



—j. /” The only place\We Carry All New Domestic Releases 

imports ) NEW Records 

'.imports,- This W eek 

-Hardcore • Sugarcubes (12")-Hlt 

• Local & Cdn. Independents * L.F.O. (12") • What Is House 
-CD’s • Teenage Fanclub - Wagonesque 

•Lush (12") -For Love 

j|. T-Shirts * The® Hypnotics (LP) • Soul, Glitter & Sin 

5 * *2” 1^1587 St. Laurent 

£ • Jewellery KM st> Laurent 844-6208 



T-Shirts 

Posters 



¥ * -, , 
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ROCKLAND SPORT 



TENNIS & SQUASH 

332-9665 

95 Gince, Corner Lebeau, Ville St-Laurent 




In the 
Daily’s 
Culture > 
dept. 
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Ease youi/- 

Iself in. ' 



STUDENT OFFER 

women CUT & STYLE men 

$ 28°° PERMS & HIGHLIGHTS s 53 50 $ 20 5 ° 

(all prices include G.S.T.) 

2175 RUE CRESCENT BY APPOINTMENT 849-9231 
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<1 8th ANNIVERSARY 

1 California style Mexhan food 



1420 PEEL (above St-Catherine) 



LIVE ROCK BANDS Thurs.-Sat 
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^ 1 , Come and \ 

7 dance to the tunes 
‘ . ( of our Happy Hour 

DJ from 4-7pm y 
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EARIY BIRD SPECIAL (3» 5 30pmScrtoViRl| 

Buy 2 main courte dishes Iram our regular 
menu and get the least expensive FREE 
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Lentil soup and local art at Café Phoenix 














by Mike Stamm 



Café Phoenix is back in busi- 
ness, much to the delight of the 
customers of the now-defunct Café 
Efac. 

“We felt there was a real demand 
from the Efac clientele,” said Sonja 
Larsen, one of the Phoenix co-op 
members. 

The Café Phoenix is an attempt 
to fill the demand created by the 
demise of Café Efac, a restaurant on 
St-Laurent that burned down in 
August. Like its predecessor, the 
Phoenix offers a low-priced, all-veg- 
etarian fare and is filled with local 
artwork. 

“Once the restaurant’s going a 
littlebit smoother we’re goingto be 
concentrating more on the gallery 
aspect, doing exhibitions, doing 
vernissages,” Larsen said. The café 
relies heavily on the artistic out- 
pouringsofitscuslomers, and some 
members plan to post promotional 
bulletins for the café at local art 
schools. 

Prospects for a strong following 
are good, thanks in part to the Phoe- 
nix’s iconoclastic atmosphere and 
low prices. The restaurant’s owners 
manage to maintain the cate’s di- 
minutive prices by keeping their 
markup of ingredients and over- 
head to a third of what is charged by 
regular eating establishments. 

“We’ll always have lentil soup 
for a dollar and noodles with sauce 
for a dollar fifty,” said Don Friberg, 
another co-op member. 

Dedication to the community 
runs deep among the Phoenix’s 
owners. The café has a number of 
community-related projects on the 
drawing board, including a joint 



operative from all over North 
America, opened in June on St. 
Laurent. Tragically, in August, only 
one week before the café was to 
receive fire insurance coverage, it 
burned to the ground in a blaze of 
unknown origin. 

Undaunted, the 16 vowed to re- 
build. Media and local support were 
phenomenal, and a Seotember 
music benefit collected enough 
money to make it happen. True to 
their convictions, the cooperative 
set about getting the most for it. 

Once they'd found a suitable lo- 
cation, the co-op went to work 
rebuilding. Materials were donated, 
bought cheaply or inherited. Stuff- 
ing for the benches was found 
discarded outside of a Rossi fabric 
store. 

A 23-member, bilingual group, 
with ages ranging from 19 to32, the 
Phoenix cooperative employs a 
round-tabledecision-makingstruc- 
ture, in which all conflicting views 



are considered, and individual 
problems are hashed out. 

The cooperative is autonomous, 
receiving no government funding 
for its services or projects, but 
Friberg said the café may apply for 
grants to fund future art exhibi- 
tions. 

Something completely 
different 

The Café Phoenix’s unconven- 
tional approach to business offer it 
a unique role in the St. Laurent 
area, and Larsen said she believes 
the cafe will fulfill a much-needed 
function. 

“I see the basic role of the café as 
being a food alternative to other 
food that’s offered on this street,” 
Larsen said. “It’sthe kind of place 
where you can walk in and ask what 
the special of the day is, and 
someone’ll walk you into the 
kitchen and show it to you. 



“But you’re also giving people a 
chance to spend their money in a 
more constructive way,” she said. 
“It’s not going to one person, it’s 
going to an idea that anyone can 
basically walk in the door and par- 
ticipate if they want to.” 

Eventually, if the Phoenix suc- 
ceeds in its ambitions and its ideals, 
it may become more than just a 
café. The Montréal community has 
lent the Phoenix a great deal of sup- 
port, and now it seems as though 
the café is on its way to becoming an 
integral supporterofthat samecom- 
munity. 

“Hopefully, the other function 
of Phoenix is to serve as an example 
to people,” Larsen said. “Okay, so 
you don’t havea whole lot of money, 
but you’ve got a lot of ideas — well, 
start with that. Get together with 
other people that have ideas and the 
money and the resources will fol- 
low.” 



benefit with McGill for the 
Ethical Treatment of Animals, 
and a black-light art exhibi- 
tion scheduled for late 
February. 

“We’ve stockpiled some 
fluorescent paint and we’re 
going to pass it around to lo- 
cal artists and have them 
prepare things," said Friberg. 
“That way every piece in the 
show will be from 1992.” 

Some of the café’s more 
tentative undertakings in- 
clude a job barter bank, in 
which theskillsandlaboursof 
its customers could be col- 
lected and traded. Also under 
consideration is an urban re- 
cycling program for 
downtown Montréal. 

“All we would basically 
need would be a pickup 
truck,” said co-op member 
Donna Bailey. 

Once the restaurant’s fi- 
nancial situationbecomesabit more 
stable, its owners intend to come to 
the aid of other local enterprises. 
Eventually, Café Phoenix could es- 
tablish a cluster of satellite projects, 
with the caféactingasa centre where 
the bulk of the paperwork would be 
stored, said Bailey. 



Birth of a Phoenix 

The original Café Efac was an 
anarchist hangout in Ottawa which 
eventually lost its lease due to the 
disruptive activity of its clientele. 
After Efac's breakup, Friberg, one 
of its founding members, migrated 
to Montréal and decided to im- 
prove upon the original café. 

The Montréal Café Efac, owned 
and operated by a 16-member co- 



Artist talks gender and planetary transformation 



by Glen Harris 



Taylorjane Green is a spoken word artist. In her 
case, that’s a crazy menage d writer, poet and discus- 
sion facilitator. She calls herself a social justice worker. 

She also works with The Cowboy Buddha to pro- 
duce Radio Tao, in case you were wondering. 

Anyway, she performed last night in the Union 
Ballroom with Shawna Dempsey, who rose to promi- 
nence after her “We’reTalking Vulva” appeared in the 
NFB project Five Feminist Minutes. 

Green deals with pertinent social issues in her 
work, addressing gender and planetary transforma- 
tion, sexual and spiritual healing, and personal and 
social change. 

For Green, these issues aren’t just theoretical, but 
have a crucial social relevance. 

“Sexism is a human rights issue, and feminism a 
social justice movement which requires the participa- 
tion of both sexes,” she said. She approaches these 
issues through the themes of women and body image, 
women and sexuality, and images of women in por- 
nography and advertising. 

Despite recent trends to deal with genderism rather 
than feminism, Green said it is still necessary to be a 
feminist rather than a genderist . This is because the so- 
called men’s movement has a negative affect on social 
progress, she said. 

“The Bly form of the men’s movement is caught up 



in denial and avoidance of the social justice work that 
needs to be done around sexism and feminism in our 
society," she said. 

“However, the positive aspect of the Bly approach 
is the acknowledgement of the intense need for men to 
feel good about themselves as human beings and to 
honour the inner journey in a society that normally 
ignores it. 

“I would like to see men honour themselves as 
human beings and as partners with women in courage 
and compassion, not as men still stuck in gender 
division consciousness, not lifting a finger to help 
work for social justice and change.” 

Green sees the key to a solution through men 
changing so that they are no longer victimisers, and 
women changing so that they are no longer victims. 
The best way for this to happen is if people become 
“Spiritual Warriors”. 

The Spiritual Warrior avoids self-hate and guilt, or 
converselyself-agrandisementandtheblamingofoth- 
ers. In this way men can become partners in assisting 
the feminist movement, said Green. 

She isquick to add that men are not to take over the 
women’s movement, but rather offer their help and 
become co-workers. 

Taylorjane Green will be performing Friday, March 
6th, at The McGill Centre for Research and Teaching of 
Women as part of International Women’s day celebra- 
tions. 
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Latin American polo match in the abstract 



by Colleen Lashuk 



Before going to see the exhibit of 
Latin American art at the Art et Arte 
Gallery, I read the publicity. It said, 
“Five hundred years after Europe- 
ansbegan to establish themselves in 
the Americas, a consciousness is fi- 
nally arising in their descendents 
on the fate of the peoples displaced 
and dispossessed by the intrusion." 

Granted, 1 992 isa banner year in 
the Americas. The 500th anniver- 
sary of Columbus’ ‘discovery’ of 
these lands has become a rallying 
point. History is being retold, and 
present injustice denounced. 

Utin Americans have long had a 



sense of being peoples of two histo- 
ries. Not that this has stopped their 
governments from trying to elimi- 
nate the First Nations who inhabit 
these continents. They, after all, 
belong to the past. 

In light of this past and this 
present, I wondered, what are these 
Latin American artists goingto show 
us? After all the pictures we have 
painted of them, what will they pain t 
of themselves? 

Withallthesequestionsinmind, 
I took myself to St-Hubert street to 
find out. I checked the address of 
the gallery twice before going in 
because from outside, you’d swear 
it was an appartment. 



In fact going to the Gallerie Art 
etArtedoesfeelalittlelikeseeingan 
exhibit in someone's living room. 
It’s small and intimate. 

The exhibit is a selection of prints 
by South American artists. It has 
nothing to do with Columbus or 
1 992 or the quest for a Latin Ameri- 
can identity. 

But it is interesting. Most of the 
works displayed are abstract, span- 
ning a variety of styles and topics. 

Perez Colis’ “Amazonia”, 
brightly coloured and living, hangs 
across from a gentle still-life of 
someone’s kitchen counter, a bowl 
of flowers by Kuno Schefer and a 
textured print of a polo match. 



My two favorites were Antmez’s 
print of curving tangled sheets, and 
Monica Marin’s “Reflejo”, another 
print, this one of an open door. 

Only one of the works is visibly 
‘Latin American’, portraying a 
white-washed mud house baking 
in the sun. 

The prints exhibited are of good 
quality, but I like what I like and I 
didn’t like all the pieces. The three 
or four very abstract prints made 
me feel like I was interpreting ink 
blots. And I just wasn’t that 
intereseted looking at a rendition of 
a polo match. 

The exhibit might also have 
benefitted from some unifying 



theme. 

I didn’t come away from the ex- 
hibit with a new and complex 
understanding oftherealityofLatin 
America. The exhibit says more 
about how simplistic our view of 
Latin America tends to be, how art 
does not have to directly reflect its 
cultural context. 

“Latin American art in Montréal, 
Prints from Argentina, Chile and 
Brazil” is a small exhibit, but worth 
dropping by. 

If you want to, you've got till the 
end of the month. It's at 3886 St- 
Hubert, and isopen Wed-Sat, 12-I7h. 
For more information, you can call 
281-8556. 



Rap history lesson 

by Anik Hahn 



“We don’t exist in textbooks,” says Anthony Bonaparte, member of 
A.K.A.X. “Discovering our history is an important part of realizing that 
we have a part in this society.” 

During the month of February, A.K.A.X. will beholdinga scries of rap 
sessions on African and African-American history. The purpose of these 
sessions is to help the African Canadian community develop an aware- 
ness of their history. 

According to Bonaparte, one of the sessions, titled Civil Rights/Black 
Power, the Movement of the ’60’s, is important because “it allows us to 
link with the struggle and to build on it.” 

He said, “We’re not here to idealize the 60s, or gloss over the 
differences between the various leaders of the time. Rather, we want to 
recognize the contributions of this time to our struggle for justice.” 
Another session entitled Slavery/Aparthied will be important as a 
“catalyst for frustration” explained Bonaparte. “Slavery is one of the 
foundations of injustice, and Aparthied is a contemporary example of 
the perpetuation of this injustice. In both these situations we see our- 
selves as victims. Discussions about these topics motivates us not to let 
that be our sole history” 

The rap sessions planned for black history month are part of a regular 
schedule of sessions which have been happening every Friday for almost 
a year, topics range from sex and politics to economics, and the diaspora. 
All discussions focus on the Afrikan experience in North America. 

Inaddition todispellingthcmythswhich often cloud Afrikan history, 
A.K.A.X. seeks to supply a forum by which members of the afrikan 
Canadian community can learn to better express themselves and im- 
prove their public speaking skills. 

A.K.A.X. formed two years ago, out of a perceived need to empower 
black youth. ‘Educate to liberate’ is one of the mottos of the group. The 
rap sessions are one project, among many, designed to follow this motto. 

Along with the Afrikan Alliance in Action (A.A.I.A.), A.K.A.X. has 
initiated a program to bring black CEGEP and highschool students into 
universities and colleges for a week at the begining of the school year. 

“The purpose of this is to help alleviate fear and to encourage these 
young people to continue their education” explained Bonaparte. 

A.K.A.X. is also in the process of setting up a weekend school for 
highschool and elementary students to begin in September. 

“At these schools we’ll be tutoring from an Afrilûn perspective. This 
will act as a supplement to the education they recieve during the week.” 

Although the rap sessions are primarily for members of the afrikan 
Canadian community, everyone is welcome. 

The sessions take place at Edifice Hall , Concordia, in room H - 620, 
17h30. Ancient AfrikanGvilizations(Feb.7);Slavery/Apartheid, Similarities 
and Differences (Feb. 14); Civil Rights/Black power, Movement at the 
60s(Feb.2I); Blacks in Canadian History (Feb 28). 

A.K.A.X. willalsobeholdingaseriesoflecturesbetweenFeb.7and28. The 
Coming of Columbus and its Effects on the African American, with Alfy 
Roberts, will be Feb. 1 1 at 18h, at Edifice Hall. For more Information on other 
lectures call 485-1945. 




Festival promotes video art’s 
long-awaited triumphs 



by Jon O'Brien 



Making movies is no longer im- 
portant for many aspiring video 
artists. They want to operate with- 
out the constraints of normal films, 
and the result is a closer interpreta- 
tion of normal life not glamorised 
by the silver screen. 

Unfortunately, video art usually 
gets trampled during the major film 
festivals around the world. It just 
doesn’t have the mass appeal mov- 
ies do. But in Montréal, video art 
will find a significant place in the 
10th Festival of Québec Cinema. 

Cinéma Parallèle and 
Vidéographe-distribution have 
joined in the last three years to pro- 
mote Q uébec vid eo art at this festival 



and have developed a stronger po- 
sition with time. 

Among the thirteen videos to be 
shown at Parallèle, works by Marc 
Paradis, Josette Bélanger and 
Richard Angers will be presented. 
Paradisisarenowned Québec video 
artist who portrays gay life through 
video. His movies tend to follow 
traditional plots, but Anger’s Une 
Seconde is completely experimental 
and visual. 

Video art leaps beyond the limi- 
tations of traditional movies. Large 
budgets, difficult actors and pro- 
ducer’s demands are too 
constraining for many artists. 

The video artist can record the 
daily events of a supermarket, trans- 
forming reality into a stage. The 



artist can also experiment with de- 
signs, transformations, techniques 
and spontaneity to createa film that 
does not requirea massive screen to 
make an impressive, lasting image. 

Video art, music videosand com- 
mercial ventures should not be 
mistaken as the same thing. Video 
art requires an interest in the me- 
dium and not a product that must 
be advertised. It is made for artistic 
appreciation, and not to magnify 
music. 

Duringthe festival, Parallèle will 
be presenting the thirteen videos 
between the 7th and the 15th of 
February. As well, the 
Cinémathèque Québécoise also has 
the videos for private viewing on 
demand. 
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Macro and micro environmental shocks 



Montréal 
artists Kevin 
Kelly and 
Doug Buis 
lend new 
meaning to 
the phrase 
landscape 
art Gone 
are the flat 
canvases of 
traditional 
Canadian 
artists who 
sought to 
portray the 
untouched 
wilderness. 
Instead, 

Kelly and 
Buis' art 
question our 
perception 
of and 
relationship 
with nature, 
and brings 
environmental 
concerns to 
the fore. 



"I want to point 
out that the 
epidermis of the 
earth and that of 
the human body 
is the same 
thing." —Kelly 



by Viviane Weitzner 



Kelly works at a macro-level to 
create a dialogue and to alter peo- 
ple’s destructive attitudes towards 
the environment by means of shock 
tactics. Buis works at a micro-level, 
hoping to alter people’s perception 
of the en vironment by means of his 
mechanical art. 

KEVIN KELLY: 

Dioramas and Skin 
Disease 

Kelly’s landscapeart isa series of 
dioramas, 180 degree canvases 
which are usually used asbackdrops 
in natural history museums. But 
his landscapes depart from the ide- 
a 1 i s t i c 
representa- 
tions found in 
institutions. 

The partici- 
pant/observer 
has access to 
his dioramas, 
and the pur- 
pose of his 
work is, in his 
words, to “un- 
dermine the 
notion that 
‘idealistic’ dio- 
ramas depict 
truthfull im- 
ages." 

The viewer is at first seduced by 
Kelly’s beautifully coloured land- 
scapes. But upon closer inspection 
— when the viewer is “within” the 
installation — they realise that 
something about the landscape is 
wrong: it maybe a cyst, an ulcer, or 
some other human disease. 

“I want to point out that the 
epidermis of the earth and that of 
the human body is the same thing,” 
he said. “To destroy and saturate 
the earth with processed chemicals 
will eventually saturate our blood.” 

A walk through Kelly’s present 
exhibit at the Michel Tétreault gal- 
lery is a series of shocks. The first 
shock is the unexpected encounter 
with a vi- 
c i o u s 
looking 
stuffed 
white bear. 

It stands 
out against 
a huge dio- 
rama of a 
sick and 
polluted 
seascape, 
entitled Re- 
constructed 
Landscape 
#6. While 
standing in 
front ofthis 



nation of the beauty of the land- 
scapes, against which are set the 
ugly wounds of environmental ail- 
ments. 

For Kelly there is no “virgin na- 
ture” because even the seemingly 
pure wilderness is touched by the 
destructive forces of human nature. 
Instead, the earth patiently 
undergos its slow agonizing death. 

“I believe that it’s impossible to 
imitate the true beauty of nature, 
and it’s redundant to try to point 
out the experience one has, say, in a 
forest. This experience cannot be 
satisfactorilyexpressed,” Kelly said. 

Instead his art questions human- 
kind’s exploitation of the 
environment, and attempts to cre- 
ate a dialogue. 

“Art is like creative seeds,” he 
said. “If you plant 
them in the right 
place you create 
visual and verbal 
dialogues.” 



DOUG 
BUIS: 

Kinetic 
Landscape 
Sculpture 
Buis’ kinetic 
landscape sculp- 
ture works at a 
more subtle level. 
Instead ofshocking 
and momentarily alienating the 
viewer, Buis’ mechanical art at- 
tempts to create a feeling of 
sympathy, and in this way alter the 
viewer’s perception of nature. 

“If you want to find out that the 
environment is in danger you don’t 
have to go to this art exhibition,” he 
said. “I don’t think the problem is 
one ofinformation, rather the prob- 
lem is perception.” 

For Buis, art is inextricably tied 
to linguistics. His art attempts to 
make non-verbal statements which 
defy categorization. One example is 
his Machine with Grass sculpture. 

“By having this moving grass 
which doesn’t fit into our normal 
categories of perception, if some- 
body looks at this thing, they may 



pling effect of the water when a 
stone was thrown into a murky 
pond, and the movement of grass 
on a canvas as he passed his hand 
under it. He first visualizes an idea, 
and then works backwards to create 
the primitive mechanics that will 
produce the motion that he needs. 

But other pieces are a combina- 
tion of experiential and political 



mere sautmspoliuckingabout 
the Great Whale, and nobody really 
knows what the score is,” said Buis. 
“We thought we should go up there 
to see for ourselves.” 

Kelly and Buis tried to create a 
balanced body of artists. They 
wanted equal representations of 
women and men, natives and non- 
natives, French and English. The 




Reconstructed landscape #6 by Kevin Kelly 



statements rooted in his visits to the 
Cree in Northern Québec. Heart of 
the Matter, for example, which he is 
presently exhibiting in Moncton, is 
a two headed canoe with wings that 
cannot fly. 

Thesculptureheispreparingfor 
“The Great Whale Project” to be 
shown next year, has a more direct 



nnai result was satisfactory, al- 
though a few of the better-known 
environmental artists dropped out. 

The artists lived among Cree 
families and took part in their daily 
activities. They also flew inland to 
the actual site of the intended dam, 
where they camped for three days. 

“That was actually one of the 
most beautiful areas,” said Buis. 



"I hope that a few little grey cells in the 
viewer's head will twig differently." 

— Buis 




piece, the observer is overcome by afterwards, when they look at grass, 
a sense of dizziness created by the perceive it slightly differently,” he 



movement of the bold strokes. 

The viewer is then guided into a 
series of smaller but equally power- 
ful dioramas collectively entitled 
Skin Disease Landscapes. Again, the 
viewer is overwhelmed with a sense 
of dis-ease by the uncanny combi- 



said. “It’s not a massive change. The 
strategy is to suddenly alter percep- 
tion rather than ideas.” 

The ideas for Buis’ sculpture of- 
ten stem from experience. His idea 
for Machine With Grass arose from 
two experiences: watching the rip- 



political message. It is a miniature 
model ofa middle-class livingroom 
that slowly floods. In the corner will 
be a small TV screen, projecting 
mostly aesthetic images that he 
filmed at James Bay — pathways, 
waterfalls, berries — but also a 
group of Cree children chanting 
“go home, Hydro, go home.” 

So Buis is not only a sculp- 
tor, but an inventor, who, to 
use his words, “kind of makes 
stuff.” And rather than create a 
massive change in the political 
consciousness of the viewer, he 
sees his work altering people’s 
perception at the micro-level. 

“It’s more of a molecule 
change with my work. I hope 
that a few little grey cells in the 
viewer's head will twig differ- 
ently.” 



The Great Whale 
Project 

Last year, Kevin Kelly had 
theideaofcreatinganartisticproject 
about Hydro Québcc’s plans to dam 
the James Bay region. Together, 
Kellyand Buisorganisedatwoweek 
trip to the area. Ten Montréal art- 
ists were invited, and “The Great 
Whale Project” was sponsored by 
the Grand Council of the Cree and 
the Canada Council. 



“The one thing that strikes you im- 
mediately is how clean it is and 
undestroyed. The town takes its 
drinking water right ou t of the river. 
The skies were a different colour,” 
he said. 

More striking for Buis was how 
“lightly” the Cree walk. “They’ve 
been living there for 3,000 years 
and you get a path that’s two feet 
wide,” he said. “They touch the land, 
but they don’t destroy it.” 

Both Kelly and Buis agree that 
the Cree have a lot to teach people 
about the environment. “Native 
people have something to offer the 
people of the South,” said Kelly. 
“Weshould try to tunein, to under- 
stand it, and learn from it,” he said. 

The impact that art can have on 
politics is a slow and evolutionary 
process. But in the face of urgency, 
Kellyand Buis hope that their works 
will at least continue and further a 
dialogue. 

The exhibition will take place 
January 1993 at the Maison de la 
Culture on the Montréal Plateau, 
and will move to other galleries, 
and possibly New York. 

Kevin Kelly is presently exhibit- 
ing his collection Reconstructed 
Landscapes at Galerie Michel 
Tétreault, on 1192 rue Beaudry. 

Doug Buis is presently exhibiting 
in Moncton, New Brunswick. 
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Almodovar's High Heels 
high fashion sell out 



Thursday, February 6, 1992 



by Glen Harris 

High Heels isPedro Almodôvar’s 
newest film, which combines his 
bizarre ecentricities withan attempt 
to make “a tough melodrama". Yet 
hç is not prepared to fall into Hol- 
lywood’s shoes and mimic its 
“sentimental complacency" when 
using the melodrama genre. 

He has suceeded in preserving 
his distinctive flare to the extent 
that High HeelshasbecomeSpain’s 
official entry to the Academy 
Award’s “Best Foreign Language 
Film” category. 

Despite the similarity to Tie Me 
Up! Tie Me Down!, this is not an 
archetypal Almodôvar film. Al- 
though there is the requisite 
quantity of mistaken identity, fe- 
male impersonation, violent sex, 
and distinctive Spanish setting, au- 
diences have to sit through some 
uneven scenes and adjust to a slower 
pace than previous Almodovar 
films. 

High Heels was inspired by a 
single scene Almodôvar thought up 
while filming Tie Me Up! Tie Me 
Down! The scene consists of a tel- 
evision news anchorwoman 
(Rebecca, played by Victoria Abril) 
reading a news story announcing 



the death of her husband, and then 
admitting to being the murderer. 

Unfortunately reminiscent ofTie 
Me Up! Tie Me Down!, there is a 
rape scene in this film. Upsettingly 
Rebbeca, the victim, is convinced 
during the rape itself that she really 
is enjoying it. 

The argument has been made 
that Almodovar’s work, like that of 
Oscar Wilde, is best seen as repre- 
sentative of a gay male relationship 
rather than a heterosexual one. Re- 
gardless, the characters depicted are 
a man and a woman , and the woman 
is victimized. 

Almodôvar himself attempts to 
abdicate responsibility. “I have re- 
fused to judge the characters, 
allowing them to be the ones who 
judge, punish and pardon them- 
selves.” But this ignores his 
authorship as writer and director of 
this film, his complete control over 
the characters, their actions, 
thoughts and pronouncements. 

If this strikes you as odd coming 
from the director of the mad-cap 
films Womenon the Verge of a Nerv- 
ous Breakdown and Labrynth of 
Passion, consider this:Chanel press 
releases and samples were offered 
to the media when they arrived for 



the press screening. I knew that my 
life would change when I picked up 
my small black Chanel box marked 
“Men’s Grooming Program”. 

Chanel is continuing a tradition 
begun in 1931, with Samuel 
Goldwyn, of clothing the leading 
actress in a film in return for the 
exposure of their products (i.e., a 
paid advertisement). Almodôvar 
has gone so far as to work Chanel 
into his serpit to please the fashion, 
accesories and perfume company. 

Almodôvar describes Chanel as 
“one of the best inventions of this 
century.” 1 wonder what he thinks 
of the 35mm motion picture cam- 
era? Hardly noteworthy by 
comparison, I’m sure. 

It would seem that Chanel, with 
their designs for anorexically thin 
women, are happy parteners in 
makinga film that depicts a woman 
discovering that she really wanted 
what a man forced her to take. 

“As I get older, I have discovered 
that I feel closer to complex, imper- 
fect characters, provided that I am 
able to explain their imperfections 
which, to me, is the same thing as 
exploring their humanity.” I hope 
Almodôvar can explain himself this 
time. 
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High heeled women strut Chanel. 



Documentary misses deadly under-currents 



by Sikeena Karmali and *“■“ 
Bruce Fudge 

Last week marked the CBC 
debut of Israeli-born and To- 
ronto-based filmmaker Simcha 
Jacobovichi’s Deadly Currents. 

The film has been called an 
even-handed protrayal of the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict, but 
to anyone unfamiliar with the 
issue the film can be extremely; 
misleading. , 

Jacobovichi has said it is an 
attempt to allow Israelis and 
Palestinians from the heart of 
the conflict to speak for them- rega 
selves, untouched by the official 
propaganda of either side. This Sfe 
is of course a laudable goal, as g*g 
almost all approaches to thefg? 
conflict are either radical or H 
confused. fern 

But Jacobovichi’s film unin- 
tentionally raises questions about 
the very notion of objectivity. Ob- 
jectivity supposedly provides all 
relevant information, but often ends 
up taking a situation at face value. 
This does not guarantee an under- 
standing of the underlying 
complexities. 

Face values 

For instance, at one point in the 
film a Jewish settler in the Israeli- 
occupied West Bank expresses 
shock at what she calls the insensi- 
tivity of Palestinian parents, who 
she accuses of sending their chil- 
dren into the streets to be killed by 
Israeli soldiers. 

“I just can’t understand the men- 
tality," she says. “I mean what kind 
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ofmother would let her children go 
out to throw stones at soldiers with 
machine guns... I mean, what do 
they expect the soldiers to do?” 

It is difficult to argue with her 
logic. But stones versus soldiers is 
not the only question here. While 
on one level her description maybe 
accurate, it is also devoid of insight. 
It is never asked' why Palestinian 
parents allow their children to go 
out into the streets to throw stones 
at armed soldiers. 

The Palestinian-Israeli conflict 
is embued with intense and deeply 
entrenched beliefs which often 
manifest themselves in horrifying 
acts of violence and cruelty. 

Another scene in the film shows 
thejudgeofan Israeli military court 



! horror that a 
Palestinian was 
axed to death 
by other Pales- 
tinians simply 
for selling reli- 
gious para- 
phernalia to 
Jews. This is an 
h. jincomprehen- 

sible act, he 
t | «) i claims, for peo- 

• pie who sharea 

V AïUWb common God 

VV\mWfe and heritage. 

“What kind 

w of justice is this 

fc”' | when a father of 

^ nine children is 

,j ordered by 

P e °- 

Of course, it 
is difficult to symphathize with axe 
murderers, but the situation is not 
that simple. The film seems to say 
that the only issue involved is the 
sale of religious artifacts, and leaves 
untouched the socioeconomic and 
political realities of the occupation. 

Obscured is the fact that al- 
though the ‘two sides’ of the issue 
maybeproducingan equalamount 
of rhetoric, they are unequal in 
power. The fact that one side of the 
equation is without political power 
makes a seemingly even-handed 
approach questionable. Israel has 
the largest military power in the 
region, including an estimated 200 
nuclear weapons. To suggest that 
Palestinian youths with rocks pose 
a physical threat to Israel’s exist- 



ence is bizarre. 

Unreported are everyday images 
of the occupation — the uprooting 
of trees, the bulldozing of homes, 
the policy of rationing access to 
water for non-Jews, the settlement 
of over 60 per cent of the occupied 
territories by the Israeli settler 
movement, and the deportation of 
people from their own homeland. 

Most Palestinians would con- 
sider these issues to be fundamental. 
By allowing them to go 
unaddressed, Jacobovichi gives an 
oversimplified and distorted image 
of the conflict. 

Cultural barriers 

The film makes it appear that all 
Palestinians would agree with the 
extremist Palestinian Islamists, who 
repeatedly say in the film that all of 
Palestineshouldbeanlslamicstate, 
butwhoinfact speak for at most 10 
per cent of the Palestinian popula- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, progressive Pales- 
tinian perspectives such as those of 
Hanan Ashrawi, a delegate to the 
on-going international peace talks, 
are only given a couple of minutes 
in the film. 

To be fair, much of the Israeli 
opinion in the film is also militant. 
The crucial difference is that 
Jacobovich puts a human face on 
the Israeli experience. We are given 
glimpses of everyday Israeli life. 
They are seen at the beach and ar- 
guing in the streets. The viewer, 
especially the Western viewer, can 
relate to them as human beings. 

Cultural difficulties make the 
Palestinian experience more diffi- 



cult to relatein Western terms. And, 
crucially, Jacobovich shies away 
from the challenge of trying to ex- 
plore it. 

“But we are a violent people!” 
says Jamal Hamal, a Palestinian 
journalist with Time magazine. Al- 
though he could have been more 
articulate, hedoeshaveapoint.The 
film fails to explore what he says 
and to place it into the context not 
only of foreign occupation but also 
of an entirely different culture. 

In a very brief clip, Hanan 
Ashrawi makes the important point 
that when “you treat a people as if 
they do not exist, or are outside the 
law, then they will start to act as if 
they indeed outside the law.” 

Except for this brief comment, 
such insight is woefully absent from 
the film. Ashrawi’s quick words are 
soon lost among endless (though 
brilliantly edited) scenes of stone- 
throwing. 

Even the techniques Jacobovichi 
uses betray his claim to objectivity. 
For instance, at one point he juxta- 
poses Israeli children walkingdown 
a street with a Palestinian construc- 
tion worker telling the camera that 
all Jews must leave Palestine. Other 
such examples are common. 

Fundamentalists’ speeches and 
flying rocks make for good viewing, 
but they do not contribute to an 
understanding of the Middle East. 
Deadly Currents fails to explore the 
question of why Palestinians and 
Israelis speak and act in such ways, 
of how the occupation affects peo- 
ple’s lives. That isthequestion which 
needs to be addressed. 
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Reclaiming 
stolen goods 

Off the coast of Cape Mudge , B.C., a British 
gunboat waited, ready to shell a Kwawkgewlth village. 
In the village, the people gathered together their 
masks and ceremonial potlatch items, and took them 
to the Big House. As the Kwawgewlth stood by under 
threat of bombardment, Indian agents set fire to their 
sacred belongings. 

It was the 1920s, and the Potlatch was prohibited 
by Canadian law. Police and Indian agents seized 
Kwawgewlth artwork and ceremonial objects. Some 
were destroyed, some were sold, and some ended up in 
museums all over Europe and North America. 

by Lynn Chaiken 




N ow First Nations across 
North America are en- 
ergetically trying to 
recover theirstolen belongings from 
anthropological museums. It isn’t 
easy, since curators typically aren’t 
pleased to see their “collections” 
diminished. 

McGill’s McCord museum is one 
among the many Canadian institu- 
tions which continue to house large 
numbers of First Nations’ artifacts. 

In the first part of the century, 
the Potlach law was one of the ag- 
gressive measures used by the 
Canadian government to attack 
First Nations’ cultures. Other meth- 
ods include residential schools, and 
a pass system later copied by the 
apartheid régime in South Africa. 

“The intent was the stamping 
out of Indian culture, because the 
Indian wasnot dominated by Chris- 
tianity," said Bill Wilson, Political 
Secretary for the Assembly of First 
Nations. 

Wilson described an incident in 
the 1920’s when Indian agents cov- 
ertly raided a potlatch near Alert 
Bay, B.C. One chief couldn’t afford 
to organize a costly potlatch, and 
the RCMP agreed to pay for it. They 
then scheduled a raid. 

During the raid, they arrested 
and jailed attendees and seized cer- 
emonial works of art, including 
elaborately carved Sun masks and 
Eagle masks. 

Wilson’sgrandfatherwas among 
those sent to prison farms. For six 
months, his wife prepared fish to 
feed to him through the fence, so he 
wouldn’t get sick from eating “white 
man’s food.” Raids ended after the 
1920s, but the potlatch law wasn’t 
changed until the 1950s. 

At the same time, collectors were 
hard at work gathering native arti- 
facts to be displayed behind glass. 
They believed First Nations’ cul- 
tures were doomed to extinction, 
and that only material objects from 
these cultures could be preserved. 

Canadian museums presently 
house thousands of First Nations 



materials. McGill’s McCord Mu- 
seum of Canadian History alone 
has 8000 artifacts. Museums ob- 
tained the artifacts in many ways, 
most unpleasant: through gifts, 
trading, donations, confiscation, 
looting, and collection expeditions. 

T he issue of repatriation 
of stolen artifacts 
recently received consid- 
erable attention after a 
well-publicized boycott of an ex- 
hibit at the Calgary 1988 Winter 
Olympics. 

“The Spirit Sings” exhibit at the 
Glenbow Museum during the Ol- 
ympics was a display of First 
Nations’ art from across the coun- 
try. The exhibit was funded by Shell 
Oil. During the display, Shell was 
drilling on land claimed by the 
Lubicon Lake Cree. 

The Lubicon and other First 
Nations’ communities boycotted 
the exhibit “in protest of the condi- 
tions faced by living descendants of 
those represented in it.” 

Largely in response to the boy- 



First Nation's culture behind glass. 

cott, a réévaluation of the muse- 
um’s role is underway. The Task 
Force of Canadian Museums and 
First Peoplesisanindependentbody 
co-sponsored by the Assembly of 
First Nationsand the Canadian Mu- 
seums Association. 

The Task Force will meet this 
weekend at Carleton University to 
hammer out policies to be employed 
by museums across Canada. It is 
the first national effort to revise 
museum policy. It intends to make 
artifacts available to First peoples, 
repatriate confiscated materials, and 
address First Nations’ views of their 
own cultural history. 

M useum officials fear re- 
patriation will deplete 
theircollections. Before 
they give up artifacts, they demand 
First Nations present adequate 
proof that a particular piece be- 
longs to their community. 

Although no communities have 
come forth to reclaim their artifacts 



from McCord’s collection, the mu- 
seum holds no official policy on 
repatriation and will receive claims 
on an individual basis. 

“Some cases can be verified, 
some can’t,” said Moira McCaffrey, 
curator of Ethnology and Archae- 
ology at the McCord Museum. In 
some cases, older tribal chiefs had 
their own carvers who crafted spe- 
cial individual ceremonial pieces. 
But in many cases elders are no 
longer alive to identify the artifacts. 

In other cases museums want 
First Nations to ensure a “proper” 
place where artifacts can be dis- 
played and preserved. 

“Some people don’t realize it’s 
not just a matter of giving this stuff 
back and havingsomebody put it in 
a shoe box under their bed,” 
Glenbow Museum director Robert 
Janes told the Calgary Herald . 

Theproblem of repatriation and 
loans stems from First Nations’ lack 



of knowledge about caring for old 
items, according to Janes. 

“It has to be taken care of in 
certain ways. And now we have a 
problem getting funding to build 
native cultural centres,” he said. 

“Somethings were madeforcer- 
emonial purposes. They are there 
for their use, not to look at, said 
Dale Dione, from the Kahnawake 
Nation Office. “[First Nations arti- 
facts] should be for our own people 
to see." 

Ottawa’s Museum of Civilisa- 
tion returned some of its collection 
of Kwawkgewlth and Kwakiutl art- 
work, seized in the 1 920s from Cape 
Mudge and Alert Bay, once muse- 
ums were built in 1979 to protect 
the artifacts. 

Upon reclaiming artifacts in 
1979, the Kwawkgewlth found that 
many of the artifacts had been stored 
and allowed to deteriorate in a 
museum basement. 



McCord Museum hangs on to "artifacts" 



Many museums still misrepresent First Nations cultures as 
primitive, romantically simple, and frozen in time. 

David Ross McCord, ethnologist of old, founded the McCord 
museum on the basis of these beliefs. The museum was 
dedicated to the preservation of dying out or assimilating 
cultures. 

McCord never engaged in collection expeditions to obtain 
objects, but wrote to his Native contacts, as well as missionar- 
ies, government agents, and McGill alumnae in a massive letter 
writing campaign to build up the current collection. 

Currently, the McCord Museum is preparing for its re- 
opening in May, to coincide with Montréal's 350th birthday. 
The inaugural exhibit features three First Nations' themes: 
Micmac artwork, restoration of Inuit names for places in 
Labrador, and the Dawson Site, where human remains of the 
Iroquoian people were unearthed in what is now downtown 
Montréal. 

As the museum's first Curator of Ethnology and Archaeol- 
ogy, Moira McCaffrey consults with First Nations' groups about 
presenting and housing First Nations' "material culture." 

"All too often we have had people developing exhibitions 
who are non-native," said Wendell Beauvais, a Mohawk 



working at the Kahnawake Cultural Centre. "There is no way 
they can truly represent the way we live and have lived 
because they come from another world," 

'There will probably be times when we never agree, but we 
have the opportunity to see what was proposed" for the 
exhibit. 

McCaffrey has consulted with Beauvais on the Dawson Site 
exhibit. The exhibit focusses on the discovery of human 
remains and artifacts uncovered in 1 860 on the corner of 
Metcalfe and Mansfield during construction work. 

The remains are of the Iroquoian people of the St. Law- 
rence Valley, who either died or were absorbed by other 
native peoples. McCaffrey consulted Beauvais on how to 
present this uncertainty to the public. 

"The point of the Dawson Site exhibit is to remind Montréalers 
that Montréal was not a deserted wasteland before the arrival 
of the Europeans," said McCaffrey. 

Beauvais and others at the Kahnawake Cultural Centre are 
organizing their own exhibit at Marché Bon Secours to 
coincide with Montréal's 350th, to "talk about who we are, 
our laws, our creation story, our contribution to the city of 
Montréal in connecting the past with the present." 
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Biddle on Black culture 
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The pot won’t melt 



by Ted Mclnnes 

As part of Black History Month, 
Charley Biddle, local restauranteer 
and jazz musician, is showing the 
world his view of Black culture in 
the city’s history. 

Running until March 1, the ex- 
hibit is entitled La culture noire, vue 
par Charles Biddle. 

Highlighting both individual 
lives and community achievements, 



vided theenergy responsible for the 
creation of Montréal as a jazz 
hotspot, reaching its nadir in the 
fifties. 

He details how during the six- 
ties, Blacks began peopling the 
professional ranks as doctors, law- 
yers and educators. At the same 
time, Québec government policies 
tried to impose a melting pot men- 
tality à la U.S.A. 

One of the strengths of the exhi- 




its purpose is to educateand inspire 
therisinggenerationofBlackyouth, 
writes Biddle in the exhibit’s intro- 
duction. 

He does not generalise. Rather, 
with style and simplicity he illus- 
trates by example how Blacks have 
endured and succeeded. 

T he history starts with a young 
Black, Matthew Da Costa, who ar- 
rived in the ‘new world’ in 1606, 
usinghisknowledgeoftheMicMac 
language to aid Samuel de 

Champlain. The point is to - 

emphasise that, from thebe- 
ginning, the laying ot the 
foundations of the ‘new 
world’ was a heterogeneous 
effort. 

Today, this reality is 
more obvious. Another of 
Biddle’s portraits is of Koko 
Amarteifio, a musician 
bringing international mu- 
sical sensibility to Montréal 
ears with her annual Rythme 
du monde festival. 

Biddle’s interest in mu- 
sic is obvious, and he | 
documentsthisbest.Intrac- £ 
ingtheriseand proliferation “j 
of jazz, he incorporates a lot j=j 
of contemporary history. S, 

Freedom of drink o 
brought many Americans 
north during prohibition. > 

This influx of people pro- < 



bition is how Biddle shows that this 
attempt failed. As Robert Hughes 
said, “Thepotnevermelted.” Biddle 
has shown how thecity’s Black com- 
munities hasbeen a part ofits fabric, 
strengthening and diversifying it. 

It’s far away and the room is too 
hot, but if you want to check it out, 
it’s at the Notre-Dame-de-Grâce 
maison de la culture, 3755, rue Botrel 
(métro Villa-Maria, and then bus 
24). Call 872-2157 for more infor- 





As part of Black History Month, the Black Students Network held a Heritage Display in the Union 
Building yesterday. The mostly-visual display was intended to raise awareness about the history and 
culture of Africans both in Africa and the Americas. It was attended both by McGill students and local 
prima'ry.schoolers. 



Where the student union's a mall, 
and no one leaves the campus... 



by Carrie Hintz 

Science students can occasion- 
ally seem like an alien species 
attuned to considerations which 
elude me entirely. The weekend I 
spent at MIT proved to me that they 
were a particularly intense bunch. I 
felt like Alice in Wonderland — or 
Fluffy in Disneyland. Or something 
like that. 

I arrived at the end of Independ- 
ent Activities Period, a feast of 
various free workshops and classes 
designed to allow students a month- 
long break in an otherwise hectic 
academic year. I was enchanted by 
the jugglers in the corridor, wine- 
tasting, egg decoration workshops 
and a plethora of other events which 
were offered — until it was ex- 
plained to me that this was nothing 
like ordinary life at the prestigious 
Massachusetts Institute ofTechnol- 

ogy- 

MIT students seem to relish the 
fact that they have developed their 
own subculture. Many of the stu- 



dents are so committed to pursuits 
on campus that they rarely venture 
into the Boston area. 

In some ways, this resulted in a 
tightly-knit, warm community (the 
on-campus film played to a packed 
audience) — but in other ways, the 
students wereinasettingwhich was 
insular, causing them to lose inter- 
est in interacting with people 
outside of the community. 

It’s no surprise to me that such a 
driven and specialised group should 
try to transform as many moments 
as possible into ideal learning expe- 
riences. But I could not help but be 
taken aback when I met a total 
stranger at a bus stop who decided 
to use the otherwise useless fifteen 
minute wait as a chance to practise 
French withabonafideMontréaler. 

For all of the affluence on cam- 
pus, it seemsthat theadministration 
at MIT does not consider decor to 
be their main priority. The labora- 
tories were clearly amazing (even to 
a layperson), but not much attempt 



was made to conceal the pipingand 
building materials in the buildings 
themselves. 

The student union building has 
an infinite number of cafés, restau- 
rants, comic book shops and 
computer rooms. It even has a gro- 
cery store. The union is inescapably 
linked to the labs. Kverything is 
linked to the labs. 

The friend 1 was visiting studied 
aerospace engineering and had al- 
ready worked with a Nobel Prize 
winner in her field. 

She was told by her TA that she 
could have an infinite extension on 
a project on which she was working 
as long as she continued to show up 
to the lab every day until she gave 
up. She wryly explained that such 
an extension was both a kind and a 
cruel tactic, playing on the tensions 
between her perfectionist impulses 
and her desire to be finished with 
the work. 

For all its intensity, MIT is an 
ideal place to visit and ogle at. But it 
is not a place I could ever live. 
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EVENTS 



Thursday, February 6 

AWheelsinMotion fundraiser 
event organised by the P&OT Un- 
dergraduate Society today, 9h-14h. 
Info: 398-4500. 

A Heritage Display will be on 
in Union 301, 1 lh— 18h in celebra- 
tion of Black History Month. 

Centre for Dcveloping-Area 
Studies hosts a discussion on 
“CIDA’s Women in Development: 
a Critical Appraisal.” 3715 Peel, 
Room 100, 1 2h30. Info: 398-3509. 

“Lupis Nephritis: new ana- 
lytic methods — new insights" is 
talked on by J. Esdailc and pre- 
sented by thedept. of Epidemiology 
& Biostatistics. 1020 Pine W„ room 
25, 13h. 

Richard Bellman and Alison 
Newall do the live litracha thing at 
the Yellow Door (3625 Aylmer), 
with an open stage to follow. It’s $2, 
and starts at 20h. Call 398-6243 for 
info. 

Empowerment and Enviro - 
Awareness Week present a 
workshop on creative uses ofhouse- 
holdjunk. Union 107, 1 2h— 14h. A 
workshop will also be given on 
lames Bay II. Is it really worth it? 
Sign up beforehand in Union 107. 
Union 302, 18h30. Info: 398-7432. 

The Loyola Peace Institute 
presents Dr. William F. Ryan, S.J.. 
part 2, “the Church and Conflict 
Resolution". 16h-17h30, 7302 
Sherbrooke W., l.onergan College, 
Loyola. Info: 848-7799/2280. 

PC McGill is having a general 
meeting in Union 302 at 16h45. 
Info: |olm Williamson 281-6770. 

The Karl Polanyi Institute of 
Political Economy presents Prof. 
Frank Cunningham of U ofT Phi- 
losophy on “The Real World of 
Democracy Revisited: Democracy 
and Socialism after the Fall”. 
Concordia, 2149 Mackay Street, 
basement lounge, 17h-19h. Info: 
848-2580. 

The Council of Canadians 
present Mel Hurtigon “Last Chance 
for Canada - foreign control of the 
Canadian economy". DB Clark 
Hall, Henry Hall Building, 
Concordia. 19h30. Info:933-1531/ 
488-8067. 

McGill Film Society presents 
The Marathon Man. Leacock 132, 
19h30. 

McGill Improv comedy nites 
in the Alley for free, 20h30. 

IrishStudiesatMcGill presents 
Prof. Raymond Gillespie from St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth on 
“Funeral Moumcnts and Death i 
Irish Society: 1500-1700. Arts 
W215, 20h. 

Eric Feigelson will speak on 
“Portrait of the Sun as a Young 
Star” at Concordia, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W, Rm. H— 1 10, 
10h30. Info: 848-2595. 

Place Walbrac Theatre puts 
on environmentally friendly com- 
edy at the Alley, 22h. Info: 
398-7432. 

Friday, February 7 

The P8cOT Undergraduate 
Society isholdingthesccongday of 
a Wheels in Motion fundraiser 9h- 
16h. Info: 398-1500. 

McGill Improv performs to- 
night at Palycrs’ Theatre. 22hish. 
SI at the door or Free with admis- 
sion to the play. 
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OUCH! 

The tax bite hurts. You need all the 
help you can get to protect your 
hard-earned income. 

I can help. Call me today 

Don Munro 935-3520 



Le Groupe 
Investors 

yom urcRitfta a von c nom 




Enquire about 
RRSP plans 

j . /ds 






A I DA'S 

\ FALA F E L / 

TWI MUClOt* Nvnmou» SANDWICH* 



LEBANESE 
RESTAURANT 
SUPER STUDENT SPECIAL 






sSÊ/mUm 



Combo 1 

Tabbouli or Fattoush 

salad 

• 

Falafel Sandwich 



Combo 2 

Shish Taouk Sandwich 
(Chicken) 

french fries 



$375*"' 



Combo 3 

Shawarma Sandwich 
(Bccfl 

french fries 



ESPACE 

HAIRCRAFT 

coiffure 

273 Milton, Montréal 

284 • 9114 



Monday lo Friday 10 am - 9 pm • Saiurday 10 am - 7 pm 

Sylvie • Serge • Stcfanv • David • Farin 



■ > 

'^4 




Specialty Italian & Lebanese cuisine 
FREE DELIVERY 1 1 a.m. - 1 1 p.m. 

BREAKFAST SPECIAL DAILY SPECIALS 

$ m OO 7 eggs, bacon/ham. ( m OC soup & coffee inc! 

1 tnVa/hnmp tripe * If /J S SELECTIONS 



toast/home fries, 
limitless coffee 



TAXES INCL 



ry/oOFF with this coupon 

dfaH Valid until Mar. 31/92* not for takeout orders 

RESTAURANT DUROCHER 

3440 Durocher ■ 844-6475 



Ar Arr Wasli, cut, styfe or other treatments 
OD Uli with this coupon and valid student I.D. 



;v * • 
wV 



» 



Uomo Elle et Loi "û 



Centre Eaton de Montreal 3L. 1 

Metro Level 284-9221 Jk 

705 Ste. Catherine W. ÆtÊËÉÈÊdVk 

CINQ •DOLLARB’l'lVH 

GOOD UNTIL MARCH 31 /92. One coupon per customer | 









FRUITS • BEAUTY PRODUCTS « SOAPS 



Pltffrco 



VRAC 



AUMENTS NMURELJtERBES et_EPICES 



1 0% OFF WITH THIS COUPON 

Minimum purchase of $15.00, 
excluding newspapers, dairy products. 

Offer expires Feb. 20, 1992 



Mon: to Wed.: 8 a.m. - 7 p.m. . iir „. 

Thurs. & Fri.: 8 a.m. - 9 p.m. Laurent 

Sat. & Sun.: 8 a.m. -6 p.m. Mil. 285-1319 



soft drink (pop) coffee or tea coffee or lea 

We also offer our students a variety of hot meals, vegetarian and others all 
served with rice & 2 home made salads 
5^99 + fcr. 

1500 McGill College (Place Mtl. Trust) Food Court Level • 845-8318 
2020 Crescent Street (comer de Maisonneuve) • 842-3473 



THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
MBA 

Information Session 

Speaker: Mr. Brian Graham 
Director: MBA/MSc. Programs 

Monday February 10, 1992 

Holiday Inn Crowne Plaza, 420 Sherbrooke Street 

• 

Governor 1 Room • 6:00 - 7:00 p.m. 

Opportunities within UBC’b MBA program includo: 

* World-wide exchange opportunities 

* Professional Development Program 

* Extensive range of courso offerings 

* Combined MBA/LLB degree 

• Arts Administration Option 

* Advanced Technology Management 

There will be a formal presentation followed by a question 
and answer period. Entrance requirements include a four- 
year undergraduate degree. Handouts on MBA/MSc. and 
Ph.D. programs will bo available. 



FEBRUARY IS 
DISCOVERY MONTH AT 



nFyP\ 

if r\ ' r mo I 
V .•.►TftAfN J 

"The Healthier Alternative" 

ALL OUR FAMOUS 

MUFFINS 



PRICE 



upon prr\rntalion of tlm coupon. 
Uujnlilirs arr limitrd. 




hvery Monday & Friday of 
February 1992 

.1575. Avenue tin Pare. LUS GALERIES DU PARC 
MONTREAL (Oiwfhcc) K45-23KC. 
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It’s never too late 
to join the Daily 



FEBRUARY IS 
DISCOVERY MONTH AT 



Î#® 

n. ' inio 

I H AIN 



I hr llculthiiT Ulern.iliu-' 






CAFÉ Alt LA FT 



CA FFiJCCIISIO 

- Uiih Ihr punhjM- of jnt pirtr nfcakr. 
^û. upon prrM-nUlkm of ifm toupnn 

^ (Jiuniilio jrr limilrd. *i 



(Jujitliho art limit* «I 



I ^ 

if*** 

I *** 



CA Rf?o r 






• •* • 






»* 0C nu^ e l 

c^ st I 








BRING A FRIEND! 

During the month of February I '»*>2 

"■’< tamin' ilu I’jk l.t-.S (i \l I KII S 111 PARC 
MONTRI.AI Uudwcliay’iXh 



DUNHILL INTERNAHONAL 
SEARCH 



IS SEARCHING FOR HEALTH CARE 
PROFESSIONALS 

(PHYSICIANS, RN, P.T. & O.T. POSITIONS) 

• Desirable U.S. locations from Michigan to Florida available • 

Our clients are fully screened and matched to 
your expectations ranging from hospital to 
specialized clinic environments. 

OFFERING * *1 FULL BENEFITS 

□ VACATIONS 

0 RE LOCATION & INTERVIEW EXPENSE 

□ EMPLOYMENT & VISA ASSISTANCE 
.1 TEAM ENVIRONMENT 

J CONTINUING EDUCATION 
D PROGRESSIVE & SUPPORTIVE MANAGEMENT 

Let your University degree be your passport 
to travel while investing in diversified 
experience. Whether you are a new grad or 
possess years of experience we are 
interested in discussing these opportunities 
with you 

Submit resumes to: 

REBECCA HEFFERNAN 
DUNHILL INTERNATIONAL 
GROUP 

210 Dundas St. 

London, Ontario 
N6A 5J3 
519-673-6684 



Join the Daily 



DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 

McGill University 

Roommates ( male-male, male-female j 
needed for a study in 
personality and communication: 

1) who have been living together for at least three months 

2) who are not married to or romantically involved with 
each other 

The study will require approximately 4 hours which will be 
spread over a 1-week period. Roommates must come in 
together for their first 2-hour session. Each person will be 
paid S25.00 for their participation (S50.00 per roommate 
pair). All data will remain strictly confidential. 

If you think you might be interested in jxirticipating, 
please call 398-7*25 or 398-6127 for additional 
information 



DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 

McGill University 

J 

Couples needed for a study in 

personality and communication: 

Participants must be heterosexual couples who are 
married and/or have been living together for at least three 
months 

The study will require approximately 4 hours which will be 
spread over a 1-week period. CouDles must come in 
together for their first 2-hour session. Each person will be 
paid $25.00 for their participation ($50.00 per couple). All 
data will remain strictly confidential. 

If you think you might be interested in participating, 
please call 398-7425 or 398-6127 for additional 
information 



DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 

McGill University 

Participants needed for 
a study on sexuality : 

1) Heterosexual couples 

2) who have been living together or married for at least 
12 months 

Couples must come in together on 3 separate occasions to fill out a 
few questionnaires and to be provided with some information on 
sexuality. Couples will also be asked to fill out other questionnaires at 
home. 

Each couple will be paid $80.00 for their participation at the end of the 
third meeting ($40.00 per person). 

All data will remain strictly confidential. All questionnaires are in 
English. 

IJ you think you might be interested m participating, please 
contact us at 398-609-1 between 9 and -I o'clock for additional 
information 
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McGill Caribbean Students’ 
Society is having a general meeting 
in Union 425/426 at 18h30. Come 
for an update on club activities and 
cultural show. Info: 284-5555 

Empowerment and Enviro- 
Awarcness Week is having a crafts 
workshop. Union 107 lOh— 12h. 
They arealsohostinga benefit con- 
cert by Mamma Z & Supreme 
Court. Happy hour prices if you 
bring a 14 oz. mug. Proceeds to 
McGill's Waste Management. $1 
donations asked. Gerts, 22h. Info: 
398-7432. 

Adrian Clark with James 
Slicker do accoustic things at the 
Yellow Door, 3625 Aylmer, for $2. 
They start at 20h. Open stage to 
follow. 

Saturday, February 8 

Black Talk, fourteen hours of 
Afroccntric programming will air 
on CKUT90.3 ( Radio McGill), 1 Oh 
to Oh. 

Lesbian and Gay Friends of 
Concordia are hosting a Valen- 
tine’s Dance-Party with DJ Danielle 
Comeau. Reggies-Hall Building, 
7th floor, 1455 de Mainsoneuve, 
2 lh— 2h, doors dose23h30.$5. Info: 
848-7414. 

The McGill Film Society 

presents Dead Auain. FDA audito- 
rium. 19h30. 



McGill Student Pugwash is hosting 
a conference to explore the ways in 
which advances in medical technology 
have given us unprecedented control 
over life and death. 

Being held this weekend at McGill, 
the conference is called “Medicine in 
the Modern Age: Medical Ethics for a 
Changing World ". 

It will explore ways of redefining 
existing medical ethics in light of tech- 
nical and social changes. Some themes 
will be: paternalism vs. patient au- 
tonomy, the changing role of medical 
practitioners, and whether modern 
western treatments provide us with 
health care in the fullest sense. 

Workshops will be held on drugs 
and ethics, medical research, black 
market medicine, reproductive 
technolgy, and the education of medi- 
cal practitioners. 

For more information, look for the 
posters around campus. 



SALON 



COIFFURE POUR ELLE ET LUI 



SPECIAL 

STUDENT PRICES 
S 9 (no GST) 

68 Mont-Royal West 
Montreal 
corner St. Urbain 
(across from Beauty's) 
844-4111 




SIENA SUMMER MUSIC 






Culture, language, travel, 
concerts, Credit/non-credit. 

Rome, Venice, 3 days in 
Switzerland. Adv. Students, Grads, 
Professionals; July 16 to August 
18, Cost $1585. Special Ed. 
charter flight; Write/call: 

SESSION! SENESE PER LA MUSCA'AHTE. 

Director, 595 Prospect Road, 
Waterbury, CT 06706. 

203-754-5741. 
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Ads may be placed through the Daily 
business office, Room B-17, Union 
Building, 9hOO-14hOO. Deadline is 
14hOO, two working days prior to publi- 
cation. 

McGill Students (with valid ID). $3.50 
per day, 3 or more consecutive days, 
$2.50 per day. McGill Employees (with 
stall card) $4.50 per day, 3 or more 
consecutive days, $3.50 per day. Alt 
others. $5 00 per day, or $4.00 per day 
lor 3 or more consecutive days. (Prices 
do not include applicable GST or PST). 
For more information, please visit our 
othce in person - WE CANNOT TAKE 
CLASSIFIED ADS OVER THE PHONE. 
The Daily assumes no linancial respon- 
sibility lor errors, or damage due to 
errors. Ad will re-appear tree ol charge 
upon request if information is incorrect 
due to our error. The Daily reserves the 
right not to print any classified ad. 



Looking for a better place to 

live? Room lor rent sunny apt 
Hutchison& St. Viateur, near bus. shop- 
ping. non-smkr preferred $300 per 
month. 279-8724 

Wanted: House/large apartment to 
rent, furnished; Baie D'Urfé/Ste Anne- 
de-Bellevue, 1 August 1992 to 31 Janu- 
ary 1993 by a Senior Scientist visiting 
the Institute of Parasitology, Macdonald 
Campus from Easter Europe Please 
contact Jenny at 39B-7954 
Room for rant, 3minutes from McGill, 
completely furnished Call 285-1227 



rofeaeional therapy to heal the 
wound of physical, emotional, sexual 
abuse, incest. Break the silence. Use 
Rivard Mse 521-0101 after 6 and Satur- 
days. 

Time for tax Again. Hurry, bring 
your documents to the McGill Tax Clinic 
between March 2nd & 5th from 10.00 — 
4:00 in the Samuel Bronfman lobby. 
Tax returns done free of charge. 
"Your own business from home." 
No investment, no inventory, no quotas. 
Big commissions and a bonus profit 
sharing plan that pays thousands of 
dollars. Call today for free mailing that 
tells all: (514) 931-0967 or fax your 
name, address and ph. nr. to(514)931 • 
7108. 

PREGNANCY COUNSELLING 
CENTRE offers free pregnancy test 
and confidential counselling Call for 
informât ionorappointment 935-21 22 
1650 de Maisonneuve W . suite 203 

Information Clinic's staff of law students 
can help you Call 398-6792 or visit 
University Centre B-21 10 a m to 5 
p.m., Mon.-Fri 

Returnee byM'.B7A7*TOuality. Ser- 
vice, Satisfaction. Student Rates Bet- 
ter Business Bureau Member. See Yel- 
low Pages ad PRESTIGE (on Guy) 939- 
2200 



7 • For Sale 



vuamet tungiattet tor only 
$50! Red frames, barely worn. Must 



Chris 923-0126 or Yana 398-9467. 



eludes transportation, classy hotel on 
beach (7 nights), fully organized sched- 
ule, discounts (food/alcohol, Disney, 
MGM, cruise...) + more! Booking now; 
845-9268/281-6770 Sean. 



Ever made 

love 

to a chocolate 
cake? 



Fm aster 
SCHOOL Çgÿ 
OF BARTENDING 



S-nce 1979 

mnnoiws ueiesiRm • 

COURSISMIH DIPIOUAS' 
DA' [Vims SAIURDA v. 
PlACtMNT AGINC* • 
‘RIKmrHGlISh- 
RIRArr lORUUfHPlPrlD' 

a Miner eicieirms 



[«] MtMOCti. 

2021, PEEL ST 



O /. f\ TOTO 




3407 Peel 

corner Sherbrooke 
Shangrlla Hotel 
Mon.- Fri.: 8:30 am ■ 



Copying, Binding, Fax Service, 
Student Rates, Self Service, 
Thesis, Colour Copies, 

Resumes, 

Transparencies 

844-5910 



ComputerEase 

Edwina Reich, consultant 



CONSULTANTS IN MICROCOMPUTER 
SOFTWARE, HARDWARE AND TRAINING 
1845 de Maisonneuve Ouest Suite 3 
Tel: 933-2368 • FAX: 933-6918 





40 Mhz 386 with 4 MS RAM, 130 MB Hard Disk, and Super VGA 



Typing 



ucctst to all Studtnts. Term 
papers, résumés, WordPerfect 22 yrs 
experience $1.75 double space, 7 
days/week. Rapid sen/ice On campus 
- Peel/Sherbrooke Paulette Vigneault 
or Roxane 288-9638 288-0016 
Word procatsing. Bilingual. High 
quality work on term papers, theses, 
C V and all types of reports 24 point 
dot matrix or laser printer. Sherbrooke/ 
St Denis Francine 847-8330 



$ 1 50/page. Possibility pick-up & deliv- 
ery Karen 281-5037 



per page dou- 
ble spaced, professional work, last serv- 
ice. Call any time before 10 00 p.m. 
767-9237. 

GIRL FRIDAY. Term Papers 
Résumés, Manuscripts, Mailing Lists, 
Correspondence 9 00-6 00 (7 days) 
Laser printer 937-8495 (Atwater) 
Quillty Typing Free alterations, 
guaranteed 24-hour service, pick-up & 
deliver anywhere at McGill. All done on 
Macintosh computer. $1 75 per page 
Phone Tracy anytime. 441-4680 
Qüility typing ttrvlct at low 
cott, on IBM PS/1 and HP DeskJet 
printer. Pick-up and delivery guaran- 
teed. Call at 685-6346 
Term paper*, theses typed accu- 
rately. Looks good with a laser printer. 
2 minutes from McGill. 843-3449. 



s. 

Paper supplied. IBM computer/laser 
printer. For info, after 6 p.m or week- 
ends. Monique — 374-5183. 



6 • Services Offered 

hrmnrinipr 



ran o 

dividual or group therapy. Experienced 
therapist. Call Peter Cooperman, B.A., 
M. Ed., at 483-3256. 



12 - Personal 



re you upset? Are you worried peo 
pie won't understand your situation? 
Call McGill Nightline, at least we'll try 
398-6246 Everymght. 

Brain Imaging Centre is looking for 
healthy male and female volunteers over 
1 8 to advance brain research Call 398- 
8932. 



your friends wanl lo stay Don't want to 
walk home alone? Come walk wilh us 
WSN Mon— Thurs 10 55 p m 



13 • Lessons/Courses 

1Æ1 



oung Adult Service Sunday. Feb 
9, 7 30 p.m. Theme Business and the 
Church. St. James United Church. 1435 
City Councillors (Metro McGill) 288- 
9245 

Spring Break — Venezuela. Just 
$59000 for one week, taxes included 
Limited space, so call now. Guys, girls, 
booze, sun, sand and PARTYING! ! ! Dan 
4 99-1840 

Score well on the LSAT, GMAT, 

orGREJOurpreparation courses which 
use auniqueapproach have been used 
successfully by thousands since 1979. 
Call 1-800-387-5519. 

Improve your French - Meet 
Francophones in a bilingual club. Half 
& Half . 465-9128. 



14 • Notices 

! [ i « 1 1 nEEEltfiEHETHil 



we'll print 32 blank pages. The choice is 
yours. Union 406, 398-6816. 



Daytona Beach, Florida (Feb. 22-29). 
Be a part of the biggest show ever! Free 
live concerts by Canada's top bands 
only available through Happenin' Holi- 
days International. Limited space. Call: 



GMAT/LSAT 



G RE/DAT 



SAT 



MCAT 



MEDICAL 

LICENSING EXAMS 



SPEED READING 

TOEFL ~ 
NCLEX 

r KAPLAN 

SUKUTH UMUMWKinOHWaHnniO 

550 Sherbrooke St. W., #380 

(514) 287-1896 



Package Includes: 

' 80386 40 Mhz Motherboard, 64K Cache with 4MB RAM 
• Panasonic 1.2 MB AND 1.44 MB Floppy Drives 
1 130 MB 15MS Hard Disk 64K Cache u Vr. Warranty) 

' 2 Serial, 1 Parallel, 1 Game port 
1 Samsung 14" SUPER VGA Colour Monitor 1024 x 768 .28mm 
1 ATI VGA WONDER 16 bit VGA adaptor 512K 
1 101 key Extended English Keyboard 
1 True Mouse with pad & holder 

1 YEAR PARTS AND LABOUR WARRANTY 
FREE DOS LESSON WITH ALL SYSTEMS!!! 



MORE SPECIALS!! 



Zoom External Fax Modem (7yr. Warranty) $ 150.00 

ATI XL Card (1MB with Mouse) $ 255.00 

ATI Sound Card with speakers $ 160.00 

ALL Memory Upgrades $ 50/MB 

MAG 14" Monitor 1024 x 768 NON INTERLACED $ 455.00 

Keyboard Drawers $ 25.00 

Prices in effect until February 14, 1992 

Call us for all your computer needs! 



WED A STmy <&$£&%??? 




AIRFARES FROM AS LITTLE AS... 

Montreal -♦ Vancouver $379 + 




Montreal 



Vancouver 


$379 + tax 


Calgary 


$349 + tax 


Winnipeg 


$289 + tax 


Halifax 


$219 + tax 


London 


$389 + tax 


Paris 


$429 + tax 


Brussels 


$439 + tax 



Please note: Booking, seasonal and eligibility restrictions may apply. Above fares are 
based on low season travel. For more information please contact: 



M VOYAGES CAMPUS 

Jk 3480 Mclavish (Student Union) 2085 Union, Suite 18 

W'W 398-0647 284-1368 
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ADDITIONS 



Kings Productions, the world's #1 producer of entertainment, is holding 
auditions for the 1 992 season at CANADA'S WONDERLAND, Toronto, 
Ontario. Make your audition a show we can't do without! For additinal 
information, call the Canada's Wonderland Entertainment office at 
416/832-8356. 



CEGEPS 

UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
Earn $900 to $3000 for 
a 7 1/2 week season 

Have a fun summer ala 
unique camp in Ihe Laurentians. 
Join us for action, 
excitement and socializing. 

QUALIFIED? 

EXPERIENCED? 

Walcrlronl Director Counsellors 
Walcrskl Director Sing Song Leader 
Skiboat Driver Piano Player 

Swimming Gymnastics 

Sailing Aerobics 

Windsurfing Archery 

Canoeing Farm & Garden 

Baseball Instructor 

Basketball Volleyball 

Food Service Stall 



MONTREAL, QUEBEC 

Tuesday, February 1 1 

McGill University, Student Union Ballroom 

3480 McTavish 

12-2 p.m. Singers 

2 p.m. Dancers Registration 

1 2-2 p.m. Musicians, Specially Ads, 

and Technicians 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC 

Le mardi 1 1 février 

Université de McGill, 3480 Rue McTavish 
Salle de bal de l'union des étudiants 
I2h à 1 4h Chanteurs 
1 4h Danseurs Registration 
I2h à 1 4h Musiciens, Numéros 
de variétiés, Postes techniques 



NOW OPEN SUNDAYS! 
STUDENT FESTIVAL. 
FEBRUARY l sr — 29 th 

Spaghetti-Burger with Italian Sauce 



andz Meatballs 
$^25 (tax included) 

2 for 1 with McGill I.D. 

Pool table 50 < 

dart board - free (B.Y.O. darts) 
juke box (free) 

at BRASSERIE DES PINS, you're back home! 
3714 Parc (corner Pine) 

845-6760 



Registered Trodc Marks ol Conodas Wonderland Inc 
Copyright Canada's Wonderland Inc 1991 



V.W.W.WV 



A lirsl cl3ss vaeslion experience 



ENVIROMART 

The place to get all your I 



environment-friendly 



products. 



Come see our new products 
Attura • organic coffee 
Lip Session • natural lip balm 
ECOVER • non-chlorine bleach 
James Bay T-shirts 
PfrUm-tM-sivtrs • Reusable writmg pads 
Come in and enquire about 
ENVIRO-fundraisers 
ENVIRO-parties 

Making money & preserving the 
environment 



393 - 3513 ^ 

1229 A CRESCENT ' 

(Below Ste. Catherine) [ 

Bring in thia ad & aava $1 on 
any purchaae. 

offer valid until Feb. IB, 1992 \ 






SUPER SPECIALS! 

Order 4 Pizzas 
[any size J pay for 3 

2 medium all $^i r»gi 
dressed pizzas I 3 

2 spaghetti or $Q9s 

rigatOTli (meat sauce) 

Taxes included 
FREE DELIVERY 



625 Milton 






